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The  Safety  of  the  Future  Lies  in  Organized  Labor. 


By  HKNRY  D.  LLOYD. 


Workingmen  have  the  undoubted  right 
of  organization.  The  question  of  the  day 
is:  "What  are  they  going  to  do  with  it?" 
This  right,  like  all  other  rights,  can  be 
kept  healthy  only  by  exercise.  The  lib- 
erty of  union  can  be  preserved  only  by 
using  the  union  to  get  more  liberty.  The 
workingmen  have  the  vote,  but  there  are 
signs  in  plenty  that  if  they  do  not  use  it 
to  free  themselves  in  other  ways,  they 
will  lose  that  right  and  all  the  other 
freedoms  that  are  clustered  with  it.  "Too 
many  people  vote  in  Ohio,"  the  counsel 
of  a  great  trust  said  lately  in  the  United 
States  courts.  A  constitutional  conven- 
tion is  about  to  be  held  in  New  York, 
and  one  of  the  reforms  to  be  pressed  is 
some  qualification  of  the  suffrage,  to  put 
and  end  to  this  evil  of  "too  many  people 
voting."  Never  have  the  people — the 
wprking  people — ^had  the  right,  the  light, 
the  might  they  have  now.  There  are 
many  periods  in  the  past  which  shine  like 
golden  ages  in  contrast  with  our  own, 
but  only  at  points  and  for  single  mo- 
ments. There  were  no  paupers  and  no 
unemployed  in  our  fatherlands — Ger- 
many or  Ireland  or  England — in  the  good 
old  times  when  society  was  organized  in 
village  communities  and  the  land  held  in 
common.  But,  as  well,  there  was  no 
right  to  change  your  trade,  your  place, 
your  religion.  You  were  not  what  you 
are  to-day — a  person,  a  man,  a  citizen — 
but  only  one  of  a  tribe,  a  guild,  a  parish. 
Thorold  Rogers  tells  us  of  the  golden  age 
of  labor  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury, when  eight  hours  was  the  working 
day  in  town  and  country,  and  when  men 
were  dear  and  living  was  cheap.  But  in 
that  golden  age  a  coal  miner,  a  salt 
worker,  was  not  a  man.  He  was  a  creat- 
ure of  the  pit.  Once  a  miner,  always  a 
miner,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  his  descendants,  and  a 
fixture  of  the  property,  sold  with  its  sale 
to  any  new  owner.  If  we  can  look  back- 


ward to  those  days  witn  longing,  through 
the  windows  of  our  common  schools  and 
our  voting  booths,  it  is  because  we  have 
lost  the  virtue  to  look  forward,  and  it 
will  come  true  again  that  those  who 
avert  their  faces  from  the  hopes  and  the 
duties  that  call  them  on  will  turn  to  stone 
— ^pillars  of  salt — and  of  sale  that  has  lost 
its  savor.  From  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath.  To 
the  man  who  is  free  and  would  remain 
free,  fate  is  a  policeman  uttering  the  per- 
petual word  "Move  on." 

The  coal  miners  of  England,  in  their  ■ 
recent  contest  with  the  mine  owners,  did 
more  than  resist  a  demand  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages.  They  carried  the  stand- 
ard of  their  rights  to  a  new  height.  They 
demanded  that  hereafter  the  cost  of  a 
decent  life  for  the  man  who  mined  should 
be  a  fixed  charge  on  the  product  of  the 
mines;  that  in  the  fluctuations  of  supply 
and  demand  there  should  be  a  line — a 
life-line,  not  a  dead-line — ^below  which 
the  share  of  labor  should  not  go.  The 
demand  for  a  living  wage  was  a  rebellion 
of  the  people  against  the  maladministra- 
tion of  their  lives  and  labor,  their  prop- 
erty and  their  liberty,  by  others.  It  was 
an  insurrection  against  the  decree  of 
business  that  wages  shall  follow  prices, 
and  prices  know  no  law  but  the  competi- 
tion between  trades.  We  and  our  wives 
and  children,  the  miners  said,  are  not 
chips  for  gamblers.  Take  your  choice,  a 
living  wage  or  no  coal!  In  taking  this 
position  the  miners  stood  for  no  more 
than  what  Mill,  Ricardo,  and  all  the 
great  economists  have  declared  to  be  the 
true  law  of  wages.  The  public  came  to  ^ 
their  support.  Members  of  parliament, 
some  of  the  nobility,  more  than  one  mine- 
owner,  gave  money  and  encouragement. 
A  daily  nev\4ppaper  in  London  raised 
$90,000  to  feed  the  starving.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
took  part  in  the  relief  work,  and,  more 
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important,  declared  in  public  that  the 
demand  for  a  living  wage  was  one  no 
people  could  remain  Christian  and  deny. 
The  clergy  of  Bristol  united  in  a  formal 
public  statement  to  this  effect. 

Men,  women,  and  even  children  who 
could  not  spare  money,  sacrificed  watches, 
rings,  anything  that  could  be  sold.  Ben 
Tillett,  the  labor  leader,  gave  us  his  bi- 
cycle. Miss  Frances  B.  Willard,  of  Chi- 
cago, then  in  England,  gave  her  watch. 
The  women  where  collieries  were  at  work 
sent  to  the  mothers  in  idle  districts  to 
bring  their  starving  children  to  their 
homes  to  share  with  their  own  children, 
though  these  had  not  enough.  Mothers 
wept  for  joy  at  the  chance  thus  to  surren- 
der to  strangers  little  ones  whom  they 
could  not  feed,  and  whom  they  might 
never  see  again.  It  is  in  such  blood-red 
letters  as  these  that  our  theory  that  labor 
is  a  commodity  imprints  itself  in  the  lives 
of  the  people.  The  defeat  of  the  demand 
for  a  reduction  of  wages  is  much,  but  it 
is  more  that  the  miners  have  burned 
these  new  words  of  the  living  wage  into 
the  bill  of  rights.  It  was  the  union  of  the 
miners  which  made  this  resistance  and 
this  counter-advance  possible.  Had  the 
business  men  broken  down  the  principle 
of  the  living  wage  they  would  have  moved 
on  to  strike  down  the  union.  The  men 
on  their  side  must  not  stop.  They  must 
take  the  next  step.  The  next  step  to  the 
principle  of  the  living  wage  is  the  living 
wage  itself.  The  living  wage  is  that  share 
in  the  products  of  the  common  toil  which 
belongs  to  men,  and  men,  the  best  au- 
thority tells  us,  are  born  equal,  with  in- 
alienable rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Alienate  one  right, 
the  smallest  right  to  life,  liberty,  or  hap- 
piness, and  the  wage  is  less  than  the  liv- 
ing wage.  "I  have  a  right  to  be  a  man," 
said  Francis  Lieber,  "because  I  am  a 
man."  That  is  the  living  wage,  and  to 
realize  it  is  the  sure  destiny  of  organized 
labor.  It  was  the  work  of  our  forefathers 
to  establish  the  truth  that  no  one  shall 
govern  a  country  without  the  consent  of 
its  people.  It  is  our  work  to  establish 
the  equally  self-evident  truth  that  no  one 
shall  govern  an  industry  without  the  con- 
sent of  its  people.   "The  right  to  work" 


was  a  phrase  of  fire  which  flew  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  senator  of  the  United  States 
during  the  heat  of  the  excitement  at 
Homestead.  But  "the  right  to  work"  is 
a  half  truth.  A  great  student  of  men  says 
that  it  is  half  truths  which  lead  them. 
But  even  so,  there  is  another  half  truth 
beyond  this  which  has  also  its  power 
of  leading.  Besides  the  right  to  work 
stands  as  of  equal  majesty  the  right  to 
share  as  a  man  in  the  produce  of  the 
work. 

The  organized  workingmen  of  London 
have  compelled  its  government  to  adopt 
trades-union  principles  as  an  employer. 
The  London  council  now  makes  it  a  part 
of  every  contract  for  city  work  that  con- 
tractors shall  pay  the  trade-union  rate  of 
wages,  and  observe  the  trade-union  con- 
ditions as  to  hours,  etc.  More  than  this, 
the  government  of  London,  under  the 
lead  of  John  Burns  and  other  labor  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  has  taken  the  bold 
step  of  beginning  the  abolition  of  the 
contractor  and  his  profit-hunting  exploi- 
tation of  the  tax-payer  and  the  working- 
man,  and  substituting  for  it  direct  deal- 
ing by  the  city  with  its  men.  The  first 
experiment  in  this  new  policy  has  been  a 
success.  The  estimate  of  the  council's 
engineer  for  a  new  sewer  in  York  road, 
Lambeth,  was  $35,000.  When  bids  were 
called  for  the  lowest  was  $58,000.  The 
council  rejected  the  bids  and  did  the  work 
themselves.  It  cost  only  $26,000.  The 
saving  was  $32,000  on  $58,000,  nearly  60 
per  cent.  The  work  was  better  done  than 
contract  work.  John  Burns  told  the  coun- 
cil that  he  had  been  on  the  job  from  start 
to  finish  because  he  was  determined  that 
it  should  be  a  good  job.  "With  regard  to 
the  excellence  and  durability  of  work- 
manship there  was  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  work  done  by  the  council  and 
work  done  by  the  contractors,  particu- 
larly in  unseen  work."  A  member 
of  the  council  who  was  a  builder 
and  contractor  confirmed  this  and 
said  that  a  better  piece  of  work  had 
never  been  done  in  London,  and  this  was 
ratified  by  others.  This  success  has  stim- 
ulated the  Council  to  order  the  adoption 
of  the  same  plan  in  other  improvements. 
In  New  Zealand,  too,  the  government  has 
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abolished  the  contractor  in  building  rail- 
roads and  other  public  works.  The  work 
i  s  given  out  by  the  public  officials  in  sec- 
tions to  the  workingmen,  who  organize 
themselves  in  co-operative  groups,  select- 
ing  their  own  foreman,  and  share  and 
share  alike  in  the  earnings.  It  is  to  the 
union,  to  the  preaching  of  the  principles 
of  the  trade-imion  and  the  perfection  of 
the  discipline  with  which  the  workingmen 
have  fought  for  and  upheld  their  union 
that  this  remarkable  new  departure  is 
due.  The  elimination  of  the  contractor 
means  many  things.  It  is  the  repudia- 
tion of  indirect  sweating — that  meanest 
parasitism  upon  the  poor,  disclaiming  re- 
sponsibility because  done  through  agents. 
It  is  the  repudiation  of  sweating  alto- 
gether. When  the  people  are  the  em- 
ployer and  the  people  are  the  employe, 
there  will  be  no  sweating.  It  is  the  repu- 
diation of  profit-hunting,  and  instead  of 
the  selfishness  of  the  individual  makes 
the  welfare  of  all  the  star  to  steer  by.  It 
means  a  saving  in  the  common  toil  and  an 
increase  of  wealth,  for  we  find  the  higher 
motive  produces  the  better  and  cheaper 
work;  and  it  means  a  step,  and  a  long  one, 
towards  closing  the  gulf  between  the  too 
rich  and  the  too  poor,  for  it  stops  the 
abstraction  of  profit.  The  I^ondon  County 
Coimcil  is  now  discussing  a  plan  for  con- 
structing a  system  of  electric  railroads, 
under  ground  in  the  city,  above  ground 
beyond,  in  order  to  scatter  its  congested 
working  people  into  homes  in  the  green 
fields  and  pure  air  of  the  country.  A  man 
will  be  carried  twenty  miles  for  four  cents, 
because  the  roads  will  be  built  by  the  city 
and  operated  by  the  city.  The  city  can 
get  money  at  three  per  cent  instead  of 
six  per  cent.  It  has  to  pay  no  boodle  for 
the  franchise,  no  dividends  on  watered 
stock. 

Since  coming  into  power  the  Gladstone 
administration  has  done  several  notable 
things.  Both  the  war  office  and  the 
admiralty  have  increased  the  rate  of  pay 
to  meet  the  aspirations  of  labor  for  a  living 
wage,  and  the  war  department,  like  the 
city  of  London,  has  begun  the  abolition 
of  the  contract  system.  To  remedy  the 
grievance  that  the  juages  are  all  of  one 
class,  the  government  has  appointed  a 


number  of  representative  workingmen  ag 
magistrates  in  the  larger  cities.  The 
eight-hour  day  has  been  introduced  into 
the  gun  works  at  Woolwich  arsenal. 
Hours  have  been  shortened  elsewhere  to 
prevent  wholesale  dismissals  during  slack 
times.  The  government  has  interferred 
to  protect  trade  unionsts  in  non-union 
shops,  and  has  promised  to  pay  trade- 
union  wages  in  the  government  dock 
yards.  Lastly,  to  protect  workmen  from 
accidents  and  to  secure  them  damages  in 
cases  of  injury,  the  government  is  press- 
ing through  Parliament,  an  employer's 
liability  bill,  so  thorough  that  John  Burns 
declares  it  to  be  another  Magna  Charta  of 
Labor.  The  manner  of  all  this  is  even 
more  important  than  the  matter.  When 
the  government,  the  largest  employer  of 
labor,  sets  such  an  example  of  respect 
for  the  new  aspirations  of  the  people,  it 
gives  the  program  of  the  labor  move- 
ment the  prestige  of  patriotism. 

All  these  are  concessions;  they  have 
been  forced  out  of  the  government — the 
largest  employer  of  labor — by  the  unceas- 
ing agitation  of  organized  labor.  "Eng- 
land," says  Gladstone,"  never  concedes 
anything  to  Ireland^  except  when  moved 
to  do  so  by  fear."  The  working  masses 
of  Great  Britain  scared  the  classes  into 
giving  them  the  vote  and  surrendering 
the  monopoly  of  government.  With  a 
vote  they  have  gone  to  work  to  scare  them 
out  of  all  their  other  monopolies  one  after 
the  other.  In  all  the  reforms,  of  suffrage, 
hours  of  labor,  abolition  of  the  contract 
system,  organized  labor  has  been  the  apex 
and  the  bulk  and  the  force  of  the  wedge 
splitting  its  way  through  class  govern- 
ment in  politics  and  in  industry.  What 
the  workingmen  have  got  is  but  the  be- 
ginning. They,  too,  want  "more."  At 
their  trade-union  congresses  they  have 
demanded  that  lands  and  mines  be  nation- 
alized, and  at  Belfast  the  last  congress 
pledged  itself  "to  the  principle  of  the 
collective  ownership  and  control  of  aU 
the  means  of  production  and  distribution.'* 
Our  English  brothers  could  not  have  done 
this  without  their  trade-unions,  but  they 
could  not  have  done  it  with  their  trade- 
unions  alone.  They  used  their  power  of 
organized  labor  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
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greater  power  of  organized  citizenship. 
They  have  put  labor  members  into  the 
city  councils,  into  parliament,  on  the 
magistrates'  bench.  "The  political  labor 
movement  in  England  is  booming."  Keir 
Hardie  writes  me  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. "At  the  mimicipal  elections  this 
fall  the  labor  vote  ranged  from  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast.  .  In 
some  cases  the  Liberals  coalesced  with 
the  Tories,  and  vice  versa,  and  in  every 
case  the  Labor  men  stood  on  strictly  in- 
dependent lines.  When  the  parliamen- 
tary election  comes  the  labor  vote  will 
decide  it  in  nearly  every  industrial  con- 
stituency." 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought 
by  a  general  who  died  without  desiring 
American  independence.  Washington, 
John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Franklin  are  all  on 
record  as  striving  not  for  independence, 
but  for  colonial  rights.  This  was  Wash- 
ington's hope  and  purpose  until  events 
forced  the  issue,  and  he  had  to  choose 
whether  he  would  take  the  place  of  father 
of  a  new  country.  Adam  Smith,  the  En- 
glish economist,  and  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  American  philosopher,  thought  they 
had  discovered  a  solution  for  the  problem 
of  American  discontent  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  colonies  in  the  parliament  at 
London.  Hardly  any  one  but  that  chief 
incendiary,  Sam  Adams,  more  than  any 
other  man  the  author  of  our  nationality, 
comprehended  the  drift  of  things.  He 
saw  and  meant  that  America  should  be 
free.  His  clear  eye  saw  running  through 
all  tht  tangle  of  the  mutual  rights  of 
mother  country  and  colonists  that  the 
real  colonial  right  was  to  cease  to  be  a 
colony  and  become  a  country.  The  real 
right  of  Americans  was  to  cease  to  be 
subjects  and  become  citizens. 

In  our  day  we  are  being  buffeted  about 
in  another  baffling  complexity  of  disputes 
and  adjustments.  Between  those  who 
employ  and  those  who  need  employment, 
between  those  who  pay  wages  and  those 
who  receive  them,  between  those  who  fix 
the  hours  of  labor  and  those  who  work 
the  hours,  between  those  who  own  the 
foot-stool  and  those  who  must  have  foot- 
ing, between  the  advocates  of  this  com- 
promise or  that  panacea,  is  our  irrepressi- 


ble conflict.  By  the  miners  of  Michigan 
starving  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  while 
a  thousand  industries  starve  for  want  of 
the  iron;  by  the  millions  of  unemployed 
from  Vienna  to  London,  San  Francisco 
to  Melbourne,  while  machinery  and 
forests  and  fields  that  would  employe 
them  are  all  kept  idle;  by  the  dead  chim- 
neys of  the  shoe  factories  and  the  cloth 
mills,  closed  for  "overproduction,"  while 
multitudes  go  with  unshod  feet  and 
bodies  half  clad;  by  the  tenement  house 
standing  up  against  square  miles  of  land 
held  for  speculation;  by  the  hundreds  of 
millions  piling  up  in  banks,  while  the 
people  can  neither  produce  nor  exchange, 
because  of  the  lack  of  money;  by  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  wheat  and 
the  price  of  flour;  by  all  its  panels,  riots, 
overproduction  and  underconsumption, 
our  present  aristocratic  and  monarchica 
government  of  industry  stands  self-con- 
fessed a  failure.  Such  results  are  below 
the  conscience  and  the  common-sense  of 
the  people. 

The  pioneers  who  saw  a  generation  ago 
the  thread  that  would  lead  us  through 
this  labyrinth  and  into  the  free  air  have 
now  become  a  multitude.  That  thread 
is  the  thread  of  democracy,  whose  prin- 
ciples must  and  will  rule  wherever  men 
co-exist,  in  industry  not  less  surely  than 
in  politics.  It  is  by  the  people  who  do 
the  work  that  the  hours  of  labor,  the  con- 
ditions of  employment,  the  division  of 
the  produce  is  to  be  determined.  It  is 
by  them  the  Captains  of  Industry  are  to 
be  chosen,  and  chosen  to  be  servants,  not 
masters.  It  is  for  the  welfare  of  all  that 
the  co-ordinated  labor  of  all  must  be  di- 
rected. Industry,  like  government,  exist 
only  by  the  co-operation  of  all,  and  like 
government,  it  must  guarantee  equal 
protection  to  all.  This  is  democracy,  and 
democracy  is  not  true  only  where  men 
carry  letters  or  build  forts,  but  where- 
ever  they  meet  in  common  efforts. 

The  declaration  of  independence  yes- 
terday meant  self-government,  today  it 
means  self-employment,  which  is  but  an- 
other kind  of  self-government.  Every 
dollar,  every  edifice,  every  product  of 
human  toil  is  the  creation  of  the  co-oper- 
ation of  all  the  people.   But  in  this  co- 
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operation  it  is  the  share  of  the  majority 
to  have  no  voice,  to  do  the  hardest  work 
and  feed  on  the  crumbs  of  life.  Not  as 
an  exception,  but  universally,  labor  is 
doing  what  it  does  not  want  to  do,  and 
not  getting  what  it  wants  or  what  it 
needs.  Laborers  want  to  work  eight 
hours  a  day;  they  must  work  ten,  four- 
teen, eighteen.  Crying  to  their  employ- 
ers, to  congress,  to  legislatures  to  be  res- 
cued, they  go  down  under  the  murderous 
couplers  and  wheels  of  the  railroads  faster 
than  if  they  were  in  active  service  in  war, 
marching  out  of  one  battle  into  another. 
They  want  to  send  their  children  to 
scljool;  they  must  send  them  to  the  faco 
tory.  They  want  their  wives  to  keep 
house  for  them;  but  they,  too,  must 
throw  some  shuttle  or  guide  some  wheel. 
They  must  work  when  they  are  sick; 
they  must  stop  work  at  another's  will; 
they  must  work  life  out  to  keep  life  in. 
The  people  have  to  ask  for  work  and 
then  do  not  get  it.  They  have  to  take 
less  than  a  fair  share  of  the  product ;  they 
have  to  risk  life,  limb  or  health — their 
own,  their  wives',  their  children's — foi 
other's  selfishness  or  whim.  They  con. 
tinue,  for  fear,  to  lead  lives  that  force 
them  to  do  to  others  the  cheapening  and 
wrongs  of  which  they  complain  when 
done  to  them.  All  this  is  inconsistent 
with  manhood  and  with  citizenship. 

This  is  an  impossible  situation.  No 
human  society  ever  held  together  on  such 
terms.  This  is  contrary  to  the  most 
sacred  principles  of  American  societj^ 
This  is  government  without  consent,  and 
it  is  the  comer-stone  and  roof-tree  of 
American  life  that  we  will  have  none  of 
it.  The  men  who  think  it  can  continue 
are  our  idlest  dreamers  and  most  imprac 
ticable  theorists.  Open  the  churches  for 
dormitories  for  the  roofless;  feed  the 
hungry  in  soup-kitchens;  rake  every 
kind-hearted  garret  for  old  shoes  and  old 
clothes;  find  work  in  kindling-wood  yards 
for  the  unemployed.  It  is  the  work  of 
mercy  and  necessity,  a  Red  Cross  service 
for  the  succor  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
on  the  battlefields  of  business. 

But  the  war  goes  on.  Its  cannon  balls 
can  fly  faster  than  your  ambulances.  One 
new  machine  can  turn  out  of  employment 


more  men  than  all  the  churches  are  feed- 
ing. One  syndicate  shutting  down  or 
dismantling  to  limit  the  output  and  keep 
up  prices  or  to  intimidate  congress  on  the 
tariff  or  currency  can  drown  out  your 
charities.  Against  this  flood  charity  is  a 
mere  broom;  it  can  not  sweep  away  this 
stream  of  the  unemployed,  for  that  is  the 
rising  tide  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  of  dis- 
possessed humanity.  But  municipalize 
the  street-car  lines,  nationalize  the  coal 
mines,  the  forests,  the  iron  mines,  stop 
the  competition  of  children  and  the 
starvdng  in  the  labor  market,  set  free  every 
gift  of  nature  and  every  hand  of  man  to 
soak  up  labor  instead  of  corking  it  up, 
and  the  tide  begins  to  run  the  other  way. 
Wheels  of  labor  now  chained  by  private 
selfishness  will  turn  never  to  stop  while 
a  human  need  remains  unsatisfied.  The 
overemployed  and  the  unemployed  both 
vanish,  and  their  places  will  be  taken  by 
those  who  are  well  employed  because 
self-employed. 

The  American  colonies  did  not  fight  for 
fine  phrases.  It  was  not  the  theoretical 
wrong  of  taxation  without  representation 
and  government  without  consent  that 
made  them  act,  but  the  actual  wrong  that 
followed.  The  colonies  were  not  allowed 
to  sell  their  lumber,  their  grain,  their 
wool,  anywhere  but  in  England;  they 
must  buy  in  England  the  commodities 
they  needed.  Who  can  say  our  situation 
today  is  not  exactly  similar?  The  farmer 
of  Minnesota  and  the  northwest  can  sell 
his  wheat  only  to  members  of  the  elevator 
combination;  he  can  buy  his  harvesters 
only  of  the  harvester  trust;  his  binding 
twine  only  of  the  cordage  trust.  The 
brass-worker  can  sell  his  labor  only  to 
members  of  the  association  of  metal  man- 
ufacturers. The  iron-puddler  and  steel- 
worker  in  Chicago,  the  coal  miner  in  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  can  work 
only  for  the  members  of  the  steel  ring  or 
the  coal  pools.  They  can  buy  their  tools, 
powder,  their  meat,  their  fuel,  their  kero- 
sene, their  gas,  only  of  this  or  that  mon- 
opoly. In  a  thousand  trades  labor  is 
forced  by  a  compulsion  stronger  than  that 
of  British  stamp  acts  to  sell  his  labor  to  a 
ruler,  and  in  a  thousand  necessaries  of  life 
to  buy  only  of  a  ruler.   What  did  the 
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stamp  tax  or  the  tea  tax  amount  to  in 
comparison  with  the  taxes  we  must  pay- 
on  meat,  coal,  iron,  oil,  salt,  almost  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  to  private  tax- 
farmers  whose  greed  legislates  a  new 
stamp  act,  stamping  out  all  freedoms — of 
trade,  or  politics,  of  society? 

Democracy  must  be  progressive  or  die. 
It  was  by  a  divine  instinct  of  right, 
whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  that  the 
hundreds  of  men  who  found  themselves 
these  winter  nights  in  Chicago  without  a 
roof  went  to  the  city  hall.  That  is  the 
house  of  democracy.  It  stands  on  the 
foundation  principle  that  the  people  live 
and  work  for  the  people.  The  city  hall 
means  nothing  if  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  general  welfare,  not  the  advantages 
or  privileges  of  a  few,  is  the  object  of  so- 
ciety. It  means  more — the  general  wel- 
fare can  be  properly  planned  only  if  all 
have  a  voice,  and  the  plans  can  be  prop- 
erly carried  out  only  when  all  join  their 
efforts.  The  city  hall  represents  an  insti- 
tution ready  made  for  any  purpose  of  the 
common  good  for  which  the  common 
people  choose  to  use  it — an  institution  in 
which  they  are  equal  partners,  and  no 
thanks  to  any  one  but  themselves.  The 
old  democracy  is  the  father  of  this  new 
democracy.  The  old  trade-union  is  to 
herald  this  greater  union.  The  people 
who  vote  are  bound  on  their  own  recog- 
nizance to  get  the  independence  and 
knowledge  to  vote  right  and  free.  The 
public  schools  are  a  pledge  of  the  public 
honor  that  every  citizen  shall  be  able  to 
buy  books  and  shall  have  time  to  read 
and  digest. 

The  progressive  genius  of  democracy 
is  at  one  with  its  progressive  necessities. 
"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,"  said  Lincoln.  "This  union  can- 
not permanently  endure  half  slave  and 
half  free."  It  is  equally  true  that  all 
cannot  remain  politically  free  if  all  are 
not  economically  free.  Political  freedom 
is  but  the  first  installment  of  economic 
freedom.  The  trade-union,  even  the  fed- 
eration, is  but  the  initial  step  in  the 
organization  of  labor.  Shall  we  go  on? 

In  seven  years,  January  1,  1900,  the 
twentieth  century  will  open.  The  eigh- 
teenth century  put  an  end  by  the  Ameri- 


can and  French  revolutions  to  the  ancient 
regime  of  political  and  social  tyranny. 
The  nineteenth  century  has  seen  the  last 
chains  of  chattel  slavery  break.  In  seven 
years  the  century  will  open  which  before 
its  close  will  see  the  social  crime  of  en- 
forced poverty  and  the  dependence  of 
any  human  being  upon  another  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  or  the  means  of  industry 
forever  abolished  throughout  Christen- 
dom. Let  us  begin  to  make  ready  now 
for  that  next  emancipation — that  new 
liberty — that  enlarged  democracy.  Let 
America,  the  leader  of  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  make  the  first  move,  and  let 
the  federation  of  the  trade-unions  of  its 
working  people  lead  America.  I  venture, 
though  not  worthy  the  honor  of  sitting 
as  a  member  of  an  association  of  working- 
men,  to  suggest  that  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  could  do  the  cause  of  civil- 
ization no  greater  service.  Let  it  initiate 
here  and  now  a  plan  for  a  series  of  national 
and  international  conferences  or  con- 
gresses of  labor.  Let  these  culminate  on 
the  first  May  day  of  the  new  century  with 
an  international  demonstration  of  the 
labor  organizations  of  all  countries. 

Let  this  be  a  grand  international  con- 
stitutional convention,  in  which  a  new 
magna  charta,  a  new  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, a  new  bill  of  rights  shall  be 
proclaimed  to  guide  and  inspire  those 
who  wish  to  live  the  life  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  labor  organizations  are 
waiting  for  some  such  definite  word  and 
plan.  This  is  true  not  only  of  those  of 
this  country,  but  of  Europe.  There  are 
hundreds  of  other  organizations,  not  of 
labor,  which  if  you  choose  to  invite  them 
would  fall  into  line  at  once.  The  proposal 
is  practical  enough  to  command  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  want  to  do  something 
now.  It  is  so  broad  and  far  reaching  as 
to  kindle  even  dull  imaginations.  At  the 
first  note  of  your  call  new  hope  and 
strength  will  swell  the  veins  of  all  the 
nations.  The  thinkers  and  philosophers 
will  help  you  with  the  best  harvestings 
of  history  and  wisdom;  the  poets  will 
sing  for  you;  the  musicians  will  find  an 
international  air;  the  weary  and  heavy 
laden  will  come  to  you.  The  liberty  of 
the  world  waits  for  your  leadership. 


